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'shipmasters', with their eyes open, allowed their ships 
to drift helplessly toward 'some danger point to leeward', 
but at last, when the danger of striking became im- 
minent, woke up and put them on the other tack!" 
But Mr. Holmes is unduly apprehensive for me. Really 
my position is not so bad as all this, not nearly so bad. 
Caesar's narrative, it is true, does imply that the one 
division of transports was for the moment handled 
differently from the other. But to meet this require- 
ment of the narrative nothing more is necessary than to 
assume, as I have done, that the sailors in the latter 
instance saw fit for some reason to hang on a little longer 
if possible. Being nearer Britain, they were perhaps 
reluctant to put back, at least until they had stood in 
under the shore close enough to satisfy themselves 
whether any smooth water was to be found there. 
Finding none, and sensible that their position was 
momentarily becoming imperilled, they realized that 
there was nothing for them to do but to follow the 
example of their more prudent comrades, and to put to 
sea. And this is precisely what Mr. Holmes allows his 
seamen to do in the end, although he insists they shall 
first experiment a little by themselves just to become 
fully convinced of the unwisdom of anchoring off a lee 
shore. His view of the display of seamanship and my 
own differ in this: my sailors, granting that they had 
been taken by surprise, were the first to wake up, while 
Mr. Holmes's did not come to their senses until they 
had twice blundered egregiously; and, even then, 
nothing less than the imminent danger that their vessels 
would fill and founder, like so many coalscuttles, right 
where they lay, was required to bring home to them 
irresistibly the utter foolhardiness of their venture. 
And lucky dogs they were ever to escape from their 
predicament! At least Mr. Holmes gets them out 
dexterously enough. But the actual performance, if it 
really took place, must have been far less easy than he 
views it and must have been attended with much greater 
risk; and conditions may have been such as to render 
the manoeuver impo sible. In fact there is every likeli- 
hood that they were. 

In my original discussion, when setting forth certain 
considerations that make against the reasonableness of 
Mr. Holmes's theory, I pointed out the almost insuper- 
able difficulty of getting up anchor while the transports 
were pitching and rolling and the sea was at times break- 
ing over them; and, beyond this, I urged that in the 
act of making sail and filling off there was the attendant 
risk that the vessels would drop still further to leeward, 
and possibly be thrown on their beam ends before they 
could gather motion enough to give them steerage-way. 
All this Mr. Holmes passes by without one word of 
comment. Doubtless he was led to regard this part of 
my argument as negligible because seemingly it rests on 
theory alone. It is, however, not without substantia- 
tion of fact. Granted that it was possible for one divi- 
sion of the eighteen transports, after their crews had 
unwisely cast anchor in a seaway, to make sail once 
more and to work off shore as a means to safety, why 



was not some similar manoeuver possible in the case of 
the eighty that had arrived earlier and were already at 
anchor when the storm arose? Their condition was 
similar. If anything, they were in somewhat better 
case, for there is no word about their becoming water- 
logged. They might at least have shifted to some one 
of those "several points off the southern coast of Kent, 
where, owing to the high ground, the force of a north- 
easterly gale would have been in some measure broken. 
. . .". As a matter of fact, nothing of the sort was 
attempted. And the reason we have on Caesar's 
authority. He tells us, not in so many words, I hasten 
to explain, yet quite as clearly by implication, that the 
thing was out of the question: neque ulla nostris 
facultas aut administrandi aut auxiliandi dabatur. 

Despite so direct and positive a statement as this, Mr. 
Holmes has unwittingly set up a theory which actually 
presupposes that, while Caesar and his men, not merely 
inactive but powerless to act, were looking on at the 
fleet of eighty transports, as they were buffeted about at 
anchor, with a feeling akin to despair, another group of 
similar vessels, similarly conditioned, managed to 
blunder out of their predicament even as they had 
blundered into it ; and all this within plain sight of the 
shore. Unless Caesar is wrong, Mr. Holmes cannot be 
right. Mr. Holmes's assumption, therefore, concerning 
the manner of handling the cavalry transports, or rather 
one division of them, is tantamount to a reversal of 
Caesar's own judgment as to weather conditions, and a 
pronouncement that the crews whom Caesar is at pains 
to exculpate from seeming inefficiency were in reality 
an unresourceful, craven lot. 

The Phillips Exeter Academy, . ~ TT , 

Exeter, N. H: ALFRED R. WIGHTMAN. 



CORRESPONDENCE 

Caesar in the Second Year 

In his protest in The Classical Weekly 9. 108-109, 
Professor Lockwood seems to me to have missed the 
point. It may be true that we do not habitually read 
military memoirs. Most of us likewise carefully eschew 
Collected Speeches, even though they be Henry Clay's. 
That, however, would be a poor reason for not reading 
Demosthenes and Cicero. It does not follow that the 
same genera in different literatures are equivalent. 

And it is in the highest degree surprising that Pro- 
fessor Lockwood, or any one else should find Caesar 
dry. I have read the story of Aduatuca more times 
than I can count, and I still thrill to it. Nor can I 
believe that my experience is unique. Perhaps some 
teachers find the Gallic War uninteresting for them- 
selves — and, therefore, for their pupils, because they 
themselves read it in pensa of ten or twenty lines. If 
they would, twice a term, make the experiment of read- 
ing the seven books, or at any rate four books, as nearly 
as possible at a single sitting, they would be amazed to 
find the trite and hackneyed illustrations of syntax 
instinct with life and humanity. 
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For the wide-spread feeling, to which Professor Lock- 
wood and Mr. Bice have given expression, there are no 
doubt many reasons. One of them, I cannot but think, 
is the following. It is not really that we have selected 
Caesar for the second year that is the cause of our 
difficulties, but that we have selected precisely the 
hardest portions of him. Not only do we meet hor- 
rendous pages of Oratio Obliqua, but we meet them 
early, and none of our ingenious devices for softening 
the blow are really effective. Suppose we were to read 
Books 3-5, with omissions that would make the quan- 
tity no greater than the present requirement? That 
would not meet Professor Lockwood's objections, any 
more than the application of a salve would satisfy a 
surgeon who demands an amputation. Sometimes, 
however, a salve is all that the case needs. 

Newtown High School, . , „ 

Elmhurst, New York City. MAX RADIN. 



THE PHILADELPHIA CLASSICAL CLUB 

The 123rd meeting of The Classical Club of Phila- 
delphia was held on Friday evening, January 28, with 
44 members present. The paper of the evening was 
read by Dr. Th. A. Buenger of the University of 
Pennsylvania, his subject being The Itineraries. Not 
merely the formal Itineraries were discussed, but 
more descriptive accounts of travels were treated, 
especially records of pilgrimages to the Holy Land. 
Altogether, Dr. Buenger succeeded in making a delight- 
ful paper out of a subject which at first glance would 
appear decidedly unpromising in the way of human 
interest. 

B. W. Mitchell, Secretary. 



By recent enactment of the Education Committee of 
the Faculty of Union College candidates for admission 
to the engineering courses of the College may offer four 
units of Latin and two units of Greek in place of two 
units of Modern Languages and four units of electives. 
This means that the College looks with favor on the 
classical preparation. The feeling is that it is a great 
gain for a boy to have had an introduction to the ancient 
world through a careful training in the elements of 
classical education before restricting himself wholly to 
the modern studies. The vote of the Committee, which 
is made up of the Heads of all Departments, was 
unanimous. The University of Michigan and the Uni- 
versity of Rochester have adopted similar regulations 
(see The Classical Weekly 7. 178-179). These 
institutions are thus expressing officially the growing 
opinion that the reaction against classical education 
has gone too far. The fixed requirements for admission 
to engineering courses at Union now are: English, 
three units; mathematics, three units; science, one 
unit; history, one unit. 
Union College. John Ira BENNETT. 



THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 

The Sixth Annual Meeting of The Classical Associa- 
tion of the Pacific Northwest was held at the University 
of Washington, Seattle, Washington, November 26-27, 
19 1 5. The programme was as follows: 



Vitruvius: An interesting Old Roman of the Golden 
Age, Professor Frank C. Taylor, Pacific University; 
Conundrums Among the Greeks and Romans, Professor 
David Thomson, University of Washington; Julius 
Caesar in the English Chronicles, Professor Frederic S. 
Dunn, University of Oregon; Virgil's Attitude Toward 
War, Dr. Sereno B. Clark, University of Washington; 
Experiments in Teaching First Year Latin: (a) With- 
out a Text, Miss Winona Bailey, Queen Anne High 
School, Seattle, (b) Direct Method, Dr. Arthur P. 
McKinlay, Lincoln High School, Portland; The Teach- 
ing of Second Year Latin, Miss Harriet B. Merritt, 
High School, Sunnyside; Comparative Philology and 
the Language Teacher, Professor Hans J. Hoff, Univer- 
sity of Washington; The Evolution of a Figure of 
Speech: The Use and Abuse of Antithesis, Professor J. 
Emory Hollingsworth, Whitworth College; Caesar and 
Labienus, Professor Thomas K. Sidey, University of 
Washington; The Classical Element in the Ingoldsby 
Legends, Dr. Andrew Oliver, Broadway High School, 
Seattle. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: Presi- 
dent, Professor Frank C. Taylor, Pacific University, 
Forest Grove, Oregon; Vice-President, Professor Frank 
F. Potter, Washington State College, Pullman, Wash- 
ington; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Julianne A. Roller, 
Franklin High School, Portland, Oregon; Executive 
Committee, Professor T. K. Sidey, University of 
Washington, Seattle, Washington, Dr. A. P. McKinlay, 
Lincoln High School, Portland, Oregon, Professor I. E. 
Hollingsworth, Whitworth College, Spokane, Washing- 
ton, and Mrs. Eleanor B. Varnes, Stadium High School, 
Tacoma, Washington. 

The next annual meeting will be held at Reed College 
in Portland, Oregon. 

Julianne A. Roller, Secretary. 



LATIN PLAY AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO 

At the end of February, or early in March, four medi- 
aeval and Renaissance plays are to be presented at the 
University of Chicago, under the auspices of the Depart- 
ment of English there, in connection with the celebra- 
tion of the tercentenary of Shakespeare's birth. One 
of these plays, called Sponsus, written in Latin, will be 
produced for the first time in the United States. It is a 
liturgical drama of the twelfth century and gives the 
story of the wise and the foolish virgins as dramatically 
presented by a Church choir. The scene is laid in a 
Church of the Middle Ages. The play will be pre- 
sented by the choir boys of the Church of our Lady of 
Sorrows, under the direction of Dr. J. Lewis Brown, 
organist and choirmaster. 



CLASSICAL ARTICLES IN NON-CLASSICAL 
PERIODICALS 

Aberdeen University Review — Nov., J. A. K. Thomson, Studies in 
the Odyssey (J. Harrower); (J. B. Chapman, Horace and his 
Poetry, with Companion and Glossary); (E. A. Junks, An 
Index of the Adverbs of Terence). ■ 

American Schoolmaster — Oct., The First Year of Latin, What and 
How, B. L. D'Ooge. 

Antiquary — Dec, Some Account of Saffron Walden Museum Icon- 
tains discussion of collections from the Romano-British period |, 
G. Maynard. [The publication of this periodical was discon- 
tinued with this number]. 

Athenaeum — Dec. 4, (Herbert Richards, Aristotelica). — Dec. 25, 
(William Ridgeway, The Dramas and Dramatic Dances of 
Non-European Races in Special Reference to the Origin of 
Greek Tragedy). 



